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In the Spring a Young Man’s Faney— 
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LAST week we promised you a Gucdw de /uxe, and it is 

now before you in all its glory of color and humor. 
Until our advertisers and our contributors crowd us to a still 
further expansion, we shall retain the 24-page size, which 
permits of an ideal color arrangement and a better printed 
and made-up publication from every standpoint. If this issue 
meets with your approval, say so; or if there are betterments 
which you would Vike to see, do not hesitate to take the 
Editor into your confidence. If you have a hobby that you 
want @uex to ride, give your reasons to the Editor; perhaps 
he is awaiting just such a suggestion. A letter from a reader 
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tisers of the country exhibit toward a periodical which makes 
an honest statement of circulation and bases its scale of 
advertising rates accordingly. 


"THERE are few of its hobbies that G@uex_ rides more willingly 

than that of Equal Suffrage, and its editorial efforts in 
behalf of this movement during the past few weeks have 
aroused a flattering degree of enthusiasm in the ranks of 
those who are leading woman’s battle for the franchise. 
Among the leaders early to endorse our position was Mrs. 
Carrie Chapman Catt, and now comes a letter from the 


is an oasis in the desert waste of 
editorial existence. 


PEAKING 








of advertisers, our 

readers will find some new 
friends among us this week — 
advertisers who have learned of 
the rebirth of @uex and have 
shown their appreciation in a 
material fashion. @aueaw has marked 
a new epoch in advertising pro- 
cedure, iy readjusting its rate to 
its actual circulation and then fe- 
bating every advertiser who had 
used space since January 1, the 
difference between the new rate 
and the old. Publications that 
have sold their space on a guaran- 
teed circulation basis have in the 
past made rebates, in cash or in 
space, but Guew is the first period- 
ical voluntarily to send its check, 
without strings of any nature, to 
advertisers who had no claim upon 
a refund. 


FRETURNING money after it had 

been in the till was, after all, 
the only straightforward thing to 
do when circumstances dictated 
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Woman Voter: 


“We have noted your suffrage 
cartoons with great interest, and 
feel that such hearty advocacy 
will surely help our movement.” 


Aiming darts at woman suffrage 
is akin to tilting at windmills, a 
— in which @auew finds little 


pleasure. 


A WORD to those readers who are 

about to take up their summer 
residence at mountain or seashore— 
plan vow to have Guo follow you. 
Our circulation arrangements call 
for the sale of Guex in virtually 
every nook and cranny of ‘the 
En lish-speaking world, but here 
om there difficulty may be experi- 
enced in securing your copy on 
time. The safest plan is to pin a 
card bearing your summer pf 
to a dollar Sill and mail it to us 
to-day. You will then receive Gudw 
until September 1, wherever your 
vacation ramblings may take you, 
provided always you keep us in- 
formed of your new address and 
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give us the old address as well. 
aving @axee on hand this summer 





an entire readjustment of the 
advertising rates, and it is pleas- 
ing to know that our course was appreciated. 


“We want to congratulate you,” writes the vice- 
president of a Western advertising agency, “upon your 
courage in coming out and admitting your actual circu- 
lation . . . . and in basing your rate upon the actual 
facts in the case.” 


And one of our advertisers writes: 


“We very much appreciate the honesty of purpose 
which dictated this action. With such ideals we feel 
certain of the future success of Puck.” 


The increased advertising patronage in this issue is one 
indication of the hearty spirit of friendship which the adver- 


is really more important than it 
may seem at this moment; don’t go away and leave an old 
friend behind. 


WE'VE just glanced over the editorial program for next 

week, which we are calling our Memorial Day number, 
and the promise it holds out is an alluring one. Hy Mayer’s 
two-page cartoon is entitled “When Feminism Strikes the 
Army,” and it goes without saying that the sg wore of 
the subject are developed to their utmost value. Heinrich Kley, 
the famous German painter, has a page to himself, and Lawson 
Wood sends us from London one of his charming pictures of 
child life. To mention the beginning of the feast last, the cover, 
“ Boiling Over,” is one of Goldbeck’s most striking efforts. 
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Astronomers have discovered a water vapor 
in the atmosphere of Mars. Possibly a sign that 


Mars is going “‘ dry.” 
aa 


The crack in the Liberty Bell is growing wider 
and wider. It is the fashion. Observe the 


crack in the Republican Party. 
w 


The tent which President Wilson is using as 
a summer office is in no way related to the 


Tammany Wigwam. 
¥ 


The success of an English Duke as an auctioneer 
is not in the least remarkable. Look at the prices 


dukes receive when they sell themselves to 
American heiresses. 


A wire from Chihuahua says that General 
Chao has been ordered to the front. A man so 
closely approximating general chaos should be 
kept, for prudence sake, at the back. 


¥ 


Niagara Falls :s an excellent site for a peace 
conference. There is Goat Island, for instance— 
a name of striking significance in connection 
with would-be peace-makers. 


> 


Many actors and singers travel with a press- 
agent, but Caruso takes a lawyer along. In this 
way he gets defense and publicity for one 
salary. Thrifty Enrico! 


> 


Wall Street and bankers of prominence heartily 
commended President Wilson’s appointments to 
the Federal Reserve Board. What has become of 


the old yawp that the Currency Bill, if passed, 


would put the banks at the mercy of “‘ politicians ?”’ 
How foolish some of our wise men look in retro- 
spect! 
¥ 

Walter H. Page declares writing to be ‘‘a 
foolish, foolhardy business.’’ It is not so bad, of 
course, when one can use it as a stepping-stone 
to an ambassadorship. 


> 


Three Mexicans, fleeing from Villa, got as far 
North as Minneapolis. They were just rattled. 
Had they been truly scared, they might have 
wet their feet in Hudson Bay. 


* 


If Funston has a few minutes to spare, he 
might run over to Mexico City some day and 
repeat his Aguinaldo stunt on Huerta. 


¥ 


A pall of smoke over New England does not 
necessarily indicate a forest fire. It may merely 
be that someone, formerly of the New Haven 
railway, is burning a set of books. 
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HE INCURABLE? 


Drawn sy JOSEPH KEPPLER 
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THE EXTINGUISHER 


An Anti-Collar League has been formed in 
that dear Paris. Wall Street brokers go further 
than that. Considering the state of the market, 
they have been on the point of organizing an 
Anti-Shirt League. 


An English explorer intimates—rather unkindly, 
we think—that if Roosevelt discovered a new river 
in Brazil, it was one in which the water runs uphill. 
This, we would have the English explorer know, 
is the “true progressive’’ way for water to run. 
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**What 
Fools 
these 
Mortals 
Be !”’ 


Nothing makes a man feel 

PROHIBITION as virtuous as preventing 

FOR THE someone else from doing 

POO something which he himself 

R does not enjoy. A good deal 

of the prohibition hysteria centers in just this 
sort of self-righteous person. 


Puck is a paper pledged to speak the truth. 
As such it cannot be led by the hue and cry 
against the liquor interests into a fanatical con- 
demnation of all alcohol. Of course, alcohol 
taken in excess causes great harm— disease, 
poverty, and even death. True. But, rightly 
used, it may add, and in many communities does 
add, as much to the sum total of human happi- 
ness as in other communities wrongly used it 
detracts from it. The side of temperance as 
opposed to prohibition is just now the unpopular 
side, but Puck is forced in honesty to espouse 
this unpopular side. The case against prohi- 
bition is too strong. 


And Puck does not believe that the true 
weakness of the prohibition movement lies so 
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much in the admitted fact that legal prohibition 
increases private intemperance, that it substi- 
tutes the use of concentrated alcohol for the 
bulkier and milder beverages, or even in the 
undeniable fact that the prohibition legislation 
proposed at present would amount to confisca- 
tion of great property interests—in other words, 
legally authorized theft. Puck feels that a more 
important issue than all of these is at stake. 


Prohibition amounts to class discrimination, 
and as such is a national menace. In every 
prohibition town there are clubs and societies 
where drink is openly sold to those admitted as 
members, while those who cannot afford the 
expense of membership are deliberately shut 
out. Prchibition acts only against the class 
financially weaker. With money and influence 
you can in any prohibition town get as intoxi- 
cated as you please— openly, flagrantly, and 
publicly. If you have no money, no drink. 


Prohibition amounts in a last analysis to an 
artificial means of raising the price of alcoholic 
beverages so that they become a luxury for the 
rich alone. If this is justice, we fail to see it. 


This prohibition-for-the-poor legislation ap- 
pears the more vicious the more we look into it. 
The rich man has many means of diversion. 
He has his cocktail, it is true, or his bottle of 
champagne; but he has in addition the theatre, 
the ball game, golf, tennis, yachting, traveling, 
and the hundreds of other diversions requiring 
wealth and leisure. Of course, the poor man 
also has certain means of amusement open to 
him— museums, dance-halls, and the like, but 
to millions of laborers a glass of beer is 
their only amusement, recreation, diversion, 








THE KEY 








or whatever you please to call it. If this 
glass of beer could be partaken of as in 
Germany or in France, in a “‘ beer-garden,”’ a 
jolly public restaurant where the man could sit with 
his family and chat and listen to music, it would be 
much better than the American way of standing 
at a bar. 


But poor as the American “bar” is as a 
means of recreation, it is the only means open to 
millions of men. If the rich man in his club, with 
education to enjoy the literature of the world, with 
money to enjoy its social pleasures, with time to 
spend in traveling, still clings to his alcoholic 
diversion, how can we in decency and honesty 
forcibly deprive of them the poor man for whom 
they are the only source of pleasure. 


Let us not be hypocrites. If we want less drink- 
ing, it is for the wealthier and more cultured 
classes to practice self-restraint, and inaugurate 
temperance. Discourage whisky and gin drinking 
by providing pure beer and light American wines. 
Discourage secret swilling by providing open- 

r “‘ gardens,” where friends can enjoy in an 
atmosphere of wholesome good cheer social 
intercourse, a sandwich and a drink. Change 
the American “‘ bar’’ into a decent meeting-place 
where self-respecting men and women may 
mingle in companionship, and more will be 
accomplished towards real temperance than by 
all the fanatical laws framed by Puritans, hypo- 
crites and sentimentalists. 


What we need is less sentimentalism and more 
sincerity of purpose, coupled with more careful 
analysis of the problem—not prohibition, but a 
better understanding of our fellow man, his 
problems, his tribulations, and his recreations. 


By HY MAYER 
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TO PASS THE TIME 

LOVESICK GOLFER: She loves me! 
She loves me not! She loves me! 
She loves me not! 












SOME CEREMONY 


MR. JINKS (bawling from bathroom) : Suffer- 
ing cats! Emily, who put the broken glass in 
the tub? 

MRS. JINKS (hurrying to the scene) : Gracious 
sakes! I haven’t the slightest idea—oh, come 
to think of it, Willie invited a few friends in this 
afternoon to see the launching of his new battle- 
ship and he must have christened it with some- 
thing ! 














—— 
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NATURAL MISTAKE 
MR. HARDUPP (as wife returns): Well, what 
did you see at the movie, Mary? 
MRS. HARDUPP: ‘Paid In Full”—in six in- 
stallments! 






A POLITICAL FUTURIST 
(Also Pastist and Presentist) 
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One bed in which Washington 
did not sleep 
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UNPUBLISHED WOODCUTS 
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HIS DEADLY WORK 
CUPID: Gee whiz! Did I do that? 


A SMALL DETAIL 


ENTHUSIASTIC REPORTER (fo city editor) : 
I’ve got a story here about a man who drank 
poison, cut an artery in his wrist, shot himself, 
and jumped into the river in an attempt to com- 
mit suicide. Somebody pulled him out, sent him 
to a hospital, and he’s going to live. It’s a 
cracking good yarn. 

CITY EDITOR: What’s his name? , 

REPORTER: I didn’t bother to get that. I 
thought you would want just the big features 
for the noon edition and I could get the details 
afterward. 





¥ 


A prudent scale of living is where a family 
is content with a car which costs so much less 
than their house will mortgage for that they 
are able to lay up something for a rainy day. 
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Paul Revere takes breakfast 
after his ride 
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THE SERMON 
JREFORE he got to Secondly, 
His hearers all began 
To give their minds with industry, 
To dream or scheme or plan. 


One deacon built a mansion big, 
Another sold a cow; 

A leading member raised a pig, 
Another bought a plow. 


Mis’ Doctor Hazard trimmed a hat; 
Jane Meadows made a gown; 

Her mother newly papered that 
Back parlor all in brown. 


Job Skinner figured how he’d do 
His partner, Abner Wait; 

Judge Clark elected himself to 
The Senate of the State. 


The lawyer planned a speech and hoped 
He’d win his case next day; 

And Johnny Weatherby eloped 
With little Susie Gray. 


And, when the services were done, 
And they were passing out, 

They all agreed the sermon one 
They'd profit by no doubt. 


- 


FIFTY YEARS HENCE 


DEACON: What did you find in the corner- 
stone of the old church that was torn down? 

MINISTER: A copy of a clinical novel, a 
moving-picture film of a white slave drama, and 
a school lesson on sex hygiene. They were of 
such a nature, however, that we had to destrey 


them. 
- 


When a person confesses his ignorance on a 
subject, he does it not to be enlightened, but to 
draw attention to his frankness. : 





BY MESSENGER 


**] wonder if they’d kick if I got 
off an’ let me mother smell these?’’ 








“SPIRIT OF THE PRESS” 


MONDAY— The Evening Blunderbus printed 
exclusively, and more than half a minute before 
it was copied in other papers, the Confession of 
Willie Wildfire, the noted gunman, that he uses 
only mignonette perfume in his revolver holster. 


TUESDAY— The Evening Blunderbus was by 
two and one-eighth minutes the first paper giving 
the news of the operation on the little toe of 
Tango Tillie. 


WEDNESDAY — The Evening Blunderbus was 
the first paper to tell that Huerta’s grandfather’s 
second wife’s cousin, Bill, had nine and two- 
eleventh fluid ounces of Indian blood in his veins. 


THURSDAY— The Evening Blunderbus was 
the first paper to call attention to the fact that 
President Wilson writes Ultimatum with a small 
u. The Blunderbus won out on this “ beat”’ by 
one-eleventh of a second. 


FRIDAY— The Before-Breakfast Edition of 
The Evening Blunderbus beat every other 
evening paper by a full minute and a quarter 
with the news that Dr. Parkhurst had decided 
not to eat tenderloin steak for his first meal of 
the day. 


SATURDAY— The Evening Blunderbus beat 
the Weather Bureau in predicting daylight in the 
hours between sunrise and sunset. 














OVERCLAD 
FIRST CHORUS GIRL: Well, how do I look 
now, Madge? 
SECOND CHORUS GIRL: I think you look a 
little slovenly, to-night, dear. Take another 
bead off your necklace. 


WISDOM 
You positively may depend 
On what I say, forsooth: 
You’ll best deceive a woman, 
By telling her the truth! 


How immodest the other woman looks in the 
same kind of dress you are wearing yourself! 





&? whe-re o—— 


THE ROUGH-NECK 


SPANIEL: What frightful table man- 
ners! He sticks out his elbows and makes 
such a noise with his mouth! 
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The News in Rime 


The Panama Canal enjoyed 
A light hors d’oeuvre of traffic ; 
Pink hair is now the reigning mode 
In circles stenographic. 
Old London has begun to make 
Her Sunday nights exciting; 
The Lambs may go 
To Mexico, 
And speckled trout are biting. 





The armistice at Vera Cruz 
Sustained a slight contusion ; 
The moving season filled the land 
With choler and confusion. 

A Philadelphia cow produced 
Ten tons of milk per annum; 
The Plateau hat 
Is strangely flat, 
And Matty still can fan ’em. 


The cost of naval armament 
Has soared beyond all reason; 
We fear we can’t afford to keep 
A battleship this season. 
Up. Sinclair spent a pleasant week 
Rebuking Rockefeller ; 
The men of Chance 
Are in a trance, 
And Pittsburgh’s hopes are stellar. 











Miss Wilson wed Sir McAdoo 
Amid a hail of headlines; 
The railroads are so very poor 


They look like blooming breadlines. 


Alf. Vanderbilt impelled his coach 
From London down to Brighton; 
And Huerta eyed 
The world outside, 
To pick a place to light on. 





Niagara Falls, the well-known sight, 
Was picked to hold the Dove-fest ; 
Carranza said he would not add 
His fair voice to the love-fest. 
The Castles wrote a dancing tome 
To coach Pa Knickerbocker; 
Sir Barrie may 
Be wed away, 
And Harvard won at soccer. 














Hen. James’s portraiture was marred 
By contact with a hammer; 
Sir Page said lit’rature should not 
Be chased outside a grammer. 
The nation’s Chief Executive 
Went gaily to the circus; 
Geo. Cohan—hist !— 
May yet enlist, 
And toil begins to irk us. 


Chas. Becker, of the Gotham Tombs, 
Is visiting a jury; 
The well-known welkin rang aloud 
With militantrum fury. 
Tom Edison says cigarettes 
Are poison when you light ’°em; 
The month of May 
Prolonged its stay, 
And so to our finitum. 
F. Dana Burnet. 
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SHAW AND THE DICTIONARY 
SCENE: The Interior of Shaw’s Ego 


THE DICTIONARY—You seem then to be 
convinced that life was made to look at as one 
ogles an opera singer through a lorgnette—a 
kind of Roman holiday perpetually revived for 
the delectation of aesthetic and intellectual 
Neros. 


G. B. S.—Indeed, just that. Life was created 
by an artist for artists. And as you have 
mentioned Nero, I wish 

pe a, to give to him what the 
“Sex _».4 world has so long with- 
V2’ held. + He was neither 
crazy nor cruel. He 





4 3) N- 
) Pose) aan 
a@ iW ES was a supreme genius, 


and when I say genius 
I mean ironist, for gen- 
ius is nothing but the perception of the absurd. 

In fact, I should say that all hearty laughter 
is a form of genius, just as all real genius is a 
form of laughter. If I should be asked who 
were the greatest humorists that ever lived I 
should say Aeschylus, Shakespeare, Montaigne, 
Emerson, Ibsen, Hugo, Whitman, Napoleon, 
Machiavelli, Nero. These men, in their several 
ways, travestied existence. They mimicked 
nature in an inimitable manner and satirized the 
illusions of men. Probably of all these geniuses 
Nero was the great- 
est and profound- 
est. He was besides, 
I believe, an intense- 
ly religious man. 


THE DICTION- 
ARY— Nero a re- 
ligious man! You 
are joking. 


G. B. S.—Of course, my dear Dic., I am joking 
—but in the manner of the gods; and that, you 
know, is a serious matter to mortals. Nero was 
religious in that he of all men— Napoleon 
excepted, if you like—incarnated in himself Fate 
and Destiny. Conceiving himself to be super- 
being—as do all intensely religious minds—he 
attempted to reorganize life. His fetes, his 
celebrations, his orgies, his cruelties, admirable 
as they were, fell far short of the orgies, cruel- 
ties and deviltries that nature invents for us. 

Nero sought, like Napoleon, to drive home to 
the superficial mind the imminence of death, the 
dastardliness of nature, the hideous possibilities 
that the future hides for each one of us. To do 

this he required living 

; subjects, and he used 
< ~ & them for his purpose 
sm with the same care- 
ma lessness and noncha- 
lance as does nature. 
Pea And above the orgies, 





iN iN | | the shrieks of pain, 
y fa \ | 4, the groans of the dy- 
So, | © ing, the wails of the 
2 | 59 lost, and the flames 
aI of Rome, he sat like a 


\ 2 god — imperturbable, 
J i smiling, eye-dry. 

















BREAKING IT GENTLY 


CITY NIECE (showing her latest gown): Do you think it shows too much, Uncle? 
UNCLE EBEN: Well, I dunno, but I think it shows it too often. 



























Had ever mortal such an exquisite sense of 
humor! Had ever mortal such a gift of irony! 
He satirized literature by mocking it with his 
own pen. He satirized his sex by dressing as a 
woman. He satirized the stage by acting. And 
he satirized life by destroying it at will. He 
was the Prospero of diabolism. Among the 
great Nero is the Sphinx. 


THE DICTIONARY— You tangle me all up; 
you run away from me; your reasoning, if it is 
such, is all ellipses. I do not understand you. 


G. B. S.—My dear fellow, it isn’t necessary. 
I do not understand myself. I haven’t the 
slightest knowledge of what I am talking about. 
No one who can think or talk at all has. I follow 
my genius, my demon, my spontaneous feelings. 
I am not analyzing anything—I am turning 
somersaults. I am tying you up, my dear 
Dictionary. If you are seeking unity read John 
Stuart Mill’s ‘“‘ Logic.” It is all Abracadabra to 
me. I only understand the illogical, the contra- 
dictory, the irrational, the unreasoned, the 
absurd. To understand one’s self! What a 
blasphemy ! 

The absurd, the illogical, the irrational is the 
law of life. Reasoning is the lowest of mental 
faculties, next to memory; and reasoning is only 
the logic of memory. Reasoning is middle-class 
and is a matter that concerns drummers, 
counter-jumpers, mechanics, inventors, and that 
class of people. 

Is there anything more tiresome than a logical 
person? I would rather be insane than be 
understood. 

If it were not that the Fantastic, the Grotesque, 
the Absurd, took on a body every little while and 
called itself Heine, Wilde, Rabelais, Nietzsche, 
Poe, Mark Twain, we would be reduced to 
Edisons, Wrights, Morses, and those other 


nobodies whom everyone understands and 
patronizes. Reason, logic, rationality, have no 
perspectives. They define, limit, suffocate all 
that they touch. Reason destroys sight, 
imagination and beyondness. It is a blind alley. 


THE DICTIONARY—Wait! Wait! Until I turn 
over some more pages and help you out. 


G. B. S.—It isn’t necessary, my dear Dic. 
When my breath gives out I can no longer think. 


Good night! 
Benjamin De Cassere3. 
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TRUE OPTIMISM 


The Optimist had been disappointed in love. 
*‘Oh, well,” he mused, ‘“‘I should probably 
have been disappointed in marriage, anyhow.” 
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STUPID! 

MRS. BEAT: Tell the gentleman I’m 
not receiving to-day, Nora. 

NEW MAID: But he ain’t deliverin’, mum; 
he’s collectin’ ! 





TRE Everybody has a theory about 
the push shot. Mineis the simplest. 

PU SH Every double-dyed imbecile who 
starts it ought to be pushed out of 

SHOT the bar at once—that’s were it 
mostly does start. 

Nearly every one who deals with this subject 
is a chronic idiot, but most of them don’t know 
it. I am the exception to the rule—I know it. 

But I am only idiotic in parts, 
say from two till five on Tues- 
day afternoon—and for money. 
The other creatures are ailing 
all the time, and get no money 
for it. 

One of these lives in London. 
He can’t play golf and he 
doesn’t know either it or the 
English language, but he’s the 
best golf journalist in England. 

This may be funny but I’m 
not trying to be. If it is it is 
merely my spontaneous humor 

and the fact. 

Say, didst ever try to be 


* THEY DO MAKE ij? 
ney, Petruccio? 
VARDON SAY funny for money, 





FUNNY THINGS, and don’t try. 
wHaT!”’ It’s an awful chore, especi- 


ally if you are trying to be 
“golfically”’ funny. There’s only one thing 
worse, and that’s trying to be funny without 
money—and golf. 

But this is to a certain extent by the way and 
persiflaginous, although it may be said in some 
ways to have an important bearing on the sub- 
ject matter of our dissertation. 


I suspect that some of you have by now dis- 
covered that I am not such an idiot as I call 
myself. Any of you who haven’t should send in 
a written application for my position without 
delay, enclosing a stamped and addressed en- 
velope for reply, and a five-dollar bill for one 
year’s subscription to this paper. 

Applications which do not conform to these 
requirements will be dealt with by me. Those 
which do will receive the favorable consideration 
of the circulation manager—who tells me that 
since I started this page things have been going 
very well indeed—as of course they should. 


Many of you are unaware of the fearful 
trouble I and the aforesaid London journalist 
have caused poor Harry Vardon. 

These London journalists are eerie birds. This 
particular specimen is what one might term a 
wamble-cropped scroyle and yet not soar into 
the realms of hyperbole. 

Chaucer would have 
known what I am calling 
him, if you don’t— and 
“him” probably will look 
it up. 

What has all this to do 
with the push shot? 

Patience, good sir, and 
thou shalt hear. 

This varlet was hired by 
a firm of London pub- 
lishers who publish a series 





THE “TWIRL” 
OF THE FINISH 
ACCORDING TO 
VARDON’S GHOST 
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F any reader of Puck can show 
that the Idiot is wrong, he will 
receive from Puck the sum of ONE 
HUNDRED DOLLARS, and the Golf 
Idiot will go without salary for that 
week. 

Address PUCK’S GOLF IDIOT, 
Puck, 301 Lafayette Street, N. Y. 
All letters, to receive consideration, 
must be signed with full name and 
address. 

Letters received by Puck’s Golf 
Idiot will be considered his prop- 
erty, for publication or other use 
as he may see fit. $100.00 for the 
FIRST letter each week PROVING 
HIM WRONG. 
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of books called ‘“‘ The Complete Anything ’”’ from 
whisky-drinking to aviation, and they all have 
to look as though they are value for ten shillings 
and sixpence of English money—in bulk and 
weight, which is about the only way the English- 
man has of estimating anything. 

He did what was required of him well. Oh, 
yes, let me be just. He is probabiy the greatest 








THE NATURAL RESULT OF THE “ PUSH”’ 
WHEN THE BALL IS HIT ON TOP 


master of the art of verbigeration in England 
to-day. 

He wrote also a preface in which Harry Vardon 
is made to say how he never could have been 
what he is if this noble person hadn’t assisted 
him. 


And, when you come to think of it, that’s true; 
for in addition to being the finest stroke player 
in the world and one of the best fellows among 
the professionals, poor old Harry is author of 
more damnfool nonsense, that he never saw or 
heard, than any other man of a quarter his 
reputation. 

This book is published as by Harry Vardon, 
and his name alone appears on the title page; 
but this journalist, after smirching Vardon’s great 
name with puerile nonsense, and taking his pay 
as a hack for doing the writing, had the impu- 
dence, in the “‘ Literary Year Book,”’ in England, 


to claim to be “‘part author” with Vardon of 
the book. 
** Well, what of it?”’ you say. 
“Why use a dreadnought to crush a flea?”’ 
You anger me, oh stranger. 











THUMPING THE BALL ONTO THE 
EARTH AND BOUNCING IT OFF 


It is not the flea that matters. It is not even 
the dreadnought. 

It is the truth, and the comfort of golfers — 
and the game. 

These are what do matter. 

Imbecile trash is published under the aegis of 
great names, and it ruins many who follow it, 
not knowing that it has no more genuine con- 
nection with the aforesaid great names than it has 
with yours. 

And it arrides not the dreadnought for this 
reason. The rotten stuff is there. It must be 
blown up. It is made to appear as if it were 
Vardon’s, Braid’s, or Taylor’s, as the case may 
be, and anyone who knows and loves golf must 
feel it ungracious work, for their sakes, to belittle 
even the imbecility associated with their names. 


But greater than the names of Braid, Taylor, 
Vardon, Duncan, Sherlock & Co., all rolled into 
one and multiplied many times is the name— and 
game—of Golf. 

So, as it is, the great triumvirate must stand 
arraigned and answer for the nonsense which is 
ruining the game of thousands of golfers. 

It is not necessary, because one is a great 
golfer, to hire an incompetent to brand one as 
ignorant of the first principles of the game. 

James Sherlock did not do this. He wrote the 
only stuff ever produced by a leading profes- 
sional that is worth considering. It is fine, 
solid teaching, and Sherlock there says that it 
seems as though there were a conspiracy amongst 
writers to obnubilate their unfortunate readers. 

And now we may deal with the push shot and 
see the mess poor Vardon is landed in by his 
publisher’s hired journalists. 

In ‘‘The Complete Golfer ”’ 
Vardon is made to say that 
the pull and the slice are the 
master strokes in golf. 

Probably he did not know 
he was saying it. If he did, he 
was sadly in error, and this 
was shown in a book called 
**Modern Golf,”’ whereof ye, 
who have been long away 
from the backwoods, may 
have heard. 

This book was published 
in 1909, and therein it was ea 
laid down that the push ,, SPOT” THE PUSH 

(Continued on page 22) SHOT LEAVES? 
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THE BUTTERFLY—SINGED! 








SINCE TRUNKS ARE NOT TRANSPORTED FREE IT IS 
APNISABLE TO CARRY AS MUCH HAND BAGGAGE AS 
PossiBLE — 
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THE GIRL OF YOUR DREAMS 
IN THE GUIDEBOOK 


OFTEN !S LIKE THIS 
IN REALIT > 






WHEN THE SHIP ROLLS AND you 
UNCOMFORTABLE TAKE YOUR PILLC 
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WHEN YOU HAVEGAZED UPON ASTATUE FOR “SEVERAL MINUTES SHOW NO SURPRISE. TO BE ASKED FOR THE CUSTOMARY TIP. 





HINTS TO-THOSE ABOUT TQ TAKE ' 










LS AND YOUR BERTH BECOMES 
YOUR PILLOW AND SLEEP ON THE WALL. 
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TAK THEIR FIRST TRIP ABROAD 
















YOU SHOULD AT LEAST 


KNOW ONE WORD OF yy 7 
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AS THE STEAMER ALWAYS STARTS AN HOUR 
AFTER SCHEDULE TIME, ANDNOT TOAPPEAR 

AWKWARD WHEN BIPDING YOUR FRIENDS 
ASHORE OOD-BYE , PREPARE A LIST OF yuu 
PHRASES TO BE REPEATED AT REGULAR 
INTERVALS . 





IT 1S ADVISABLE TO PASTE LABELS OF 
WELL KNOWN HOTELS UPON YOUR BAGGAGE- 
ITGIVES YOU AN AIR OF DISTINCTION- 


By HY MAYER 
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SOMETHING JUST AS GOOD 


THE ADORED ONE: But I don’t love you enough to marry you. 
THE ADORING ONE: Well, couldn’t you marry me enough to love me? 
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coffin.”” It would distress us to 





This is not an astrological cau- 
serie. None the less we have a 
prediction to make. For the virtuous- 
minded, Fifth Avenue will soon be 
entirely safe. Time was when it 
foamed with fair faces. The spec- 





A WINDOW ON FIFTH AVENUE 


By Edgar Saltus 


seem uncharitable and we hope that 
they were of use. 


- 


It is like living in the past to tell 
of that old chap, and it is a great 





tacle was very disturbing. One 
rather felt that there ought to be 
a law on the subject. But a man may walk 
there now and think only of pious works. 
There is not a pretty girl to be seen. That is 
most reassuring. Though whether for this dis- 
pensation we have Providence 
to thank, or tango teas, or the 
income tax, or all three, probably 
President Wilson, who is rumored 
to be omniscient, alone could tell. 
And yet the cause may be obvious. 
“I am so blissfully happy,” a 
bundle of fluff recently bleated. 
**T have just bought the most un- 
becoming hat you ever laid your 
eyes on. You have no idea how 
smart it is!”’ 





The dear thing bubbled with a 
delight that was illuminative. For 
precisely as women have aban- 
doned their waist-line, so are they 
losing their looks. It is not so long 

ago that girls tried to be pretty and succeeded 
so well that they incited to bigamy. To-day all 
that is as unusual as maidens in turrets sere- 
naded by troubadours. ‘‘Madam,” a milliner 
remarked last week to a customer, ‘‘Don’t you 
know that it is very old-fashioned to be pretty ?” 
Severe, perhaps, but just. Yet there you are. 
The cult of ugliness has arrived. And so 
much the better. On Fifth Avenue, virtuous- 
minded men, particularly if able-bodied, may 
hereafter feel perfectly safe 


¥ 


*‘What is that?” a girl, indicating a local 
parade of cauldrons, asked her young man. 
“Garbage,” he told her. ‘‘Ah, yes,” she ran 
on, “I was reading an article on the subject 
and it appears that nowadays they make so 
many things out of it.” “‘ Including magazines,” 
he replied. But that is slander. In point of 


literature, American magazines deserve the 
Nobel prize. One has only to consider the art 
and originality presented in the advertising 
pages to be convinced of that. Otherwise they 
are certainly not what vulgar people would call 
exciting and that is so reposeful. Afcomic history 
of the moon; a helpful demonstration that Homer 
was a woman who practised dentistry ; stories of 
lovers vilely parted; poems that struggle with 
passion and grammar; advice to the indigent 
on how to invest their funds; photographs of 
people who never heard of us and of whom, 
for that very reason, we all like to be informed; 
such things make our magazines the very best 
and insure for the editors a niche, if not in 
Who’s Who, at least in the Chamber of Horrors. 


¥ 


The Queen of Bulgaria is to visit us. So also 
is the Marquis of Anglesey. What more could 
the heart desire? Besides it is so nice to read 
about such people. In talking of them you get 
to feel as intimate as though they were your 
second cousins. To all self-respecting Americans 
that feeling is particularly cheering. Moreover, 
and however it may be with this queen, we 
understand that the marquis is a cheerful per- 
son. Though less so perhaps than his uncle. 
The latter’s days were delightfully stormy. So 
also were his nights. He defrayed the gossip of 
a thousandteas. But matrimony is very chasten- 
ing. In the course of time and divorced life he 
returned to his fastness in Wales. There a fire 
occurred. By way of precaution against another 
he ordered a lot of hand grenades. He ordered 
so many that there were more than enough. 
“*What shall I do with the rest?” his steward 
asked. At the question the old marquis pon- 
dered. Before him, one after another, surged 
the satanic episodes of his unholy career. A 
moment merely, they had gone, and sadly yet 
sagaciously he answered: ‘“‘Put them in my 


pity that we cannot live there, 
since living in the present is so expensive. But 
everybody does not feel that way. In England, 
not long ago, a man killed himself because 
he had, or fancied he had, too much money. 
The amount that overwhelmed him was a 
million. But values vary. In this neigh- 
borhood he might have killed himself because 
he did not have enough. To Mr. Rockefeller, 
who is cultivating French, a million would be a 
bagatelle. To Mr. Carnegie, small change. 
On the other hand, were Mr. Astor reduced to 
any such sum he might feel that he had seen 
better days. Were it to come our way we 
should feel that we had seen worse ones. 
Values vary therefore and so do opinions on 
them. 


¥ 


With a million and strict economy we are almost 
confident that there are people who could keep 
the wolf, if not from the 
door, at least out of the 
drawing-room. Perhaps, 
then, what alarmed the 
Englishman was not the 
million but the fear of 
losing it. In that case one 
may wonder whether it is 
better to have loved your 
money and to have lost it 
or never to have had any 
to love and lose. The prob- 
lem is certainly delicate and 
the Englishman solved it 
after a fashion of his own. 
But there will be few to imi- 
tate him. For it is perhaps 
clear that life without money 
is more enjoyable than money without life. Yet 
in that we may be in error. If so, it will not 
trouble us. On any subject we are quite old 
enough to be wrong. 
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THE SEVEN ART 


I had purposed talking of paint 
only this week, but a visit to the Expo- 
sition of Bad Taste at the Modernist 
Studios set me to wondering whether 
a discussion of that show wouldn’t be 
found better. It is vastlyamusing. No 
doubt it ‘‘harrowed” the feelings of 
those who admire hair-cloth sofas, 
stuffed caterpillers, ivory tooth-picks 
with diamond settings, and porcelain 
birds trilling porcelain lyrics under a 
glass bell; but ‘‘irreverent”’ it hardly is. 
The truth is, no epoch, no country— 
especially the so-called civilized—have 
a monopoly in bad taste. To-day is as 
bad as yesterday. [If it isn’t bad taste to chew gum in public, rave about 
“*canned’”’ music, and assert the superiority of photo-plays over the spoken 
drama, then my taste is hopelessly at fault. I’ve seen interiors in this 
country, in New England and in old Philadelphia, Philistine as they were — 
mid-Victorian is a better name—yet for unity of design and a certain old- 
fashioned homely atmosphere, were far more soothing to the eye and 
nerves than the ‘“‘modernist” decorations. And doesn’t the William 
Morris wall-paper and furniture offend the taste now? In the eighties they 
were vaunted over the antique formulas of Queen Victoria’s reign. When 
I go into a drawing-room nowadays, and see the talking-machines, the 
absurd “‘art”’ on the walls, and the pretentious Louis Quinze furniture (it 
ought to be called ‘“‘tomato cans’’), I rather feel home-sick for a room 
that I remember when young. 


An elderly maiden aunt sat in it; it was long and narrow. A hair-cloth 
sofa of uncompromising rectitude was pushed so close to the wall that the 
imprints of two generations of heads 
might be discerned upon the wall- 
paper—a pattern of flowers and 
grapes of giant size. A massive 
mahogany sideboard stood at the 
upper end of the room; in one win- 
dow hung a cage containing a stuffed 
canary — a souvenir of still living 
affection. Under a conical glass was 
an ornamental wax fruit piece. Anti- 
macassars were abundant. Cowper’s 
poems, Beecher’s sermons, and the 
bible (unrevised version) were 
always to be found on the table. 


On the marble mantelpiece, scru- 
pulously cleaned weekly, was a large mezzotint depicting some biblical 


event, a dramatic massing of darks and lights. Here I once spent happy 
hours trying to extract music from a toneless square pianoforte, built by 
Jonas Chickering, the keys of which were mother-of-pearl. Not a note of 


* good taste in the room, nevertheless, made sweet and wholesome by its 


occupant, the pious spinster, who read Cowper and Keble, and didn’t 
bother about art and its confusing guiles. What fun the generation that 
follows ours will have—especially with our fashions in dress and dancing. 


I once called George Luks ‘‘a hand and an eye.” His exhibition of 
oil paintings at the Kraushaar Gallery set my memory cells in motion. 
There were several old favorites: ‘‘ Woman and Macaw,” “‘ The Guitar ”’ ; 
but, as the spirit of man is never satisfied, I longed for ‘“‘The Spielers,” 
“The Pawnbroker’s Daughter,” or ‘‘ The Duchess.” ‘‘ The Spielers”’ is now 
in the possession of Archibald Gwathmey, Esq., and “The Pawnbroker’s 
Daughter” — a bit of a modern 
Rembrandt — is owned by young 
Mr. Root, son of Senator Root. 
The new pictures show new curi- 
osity on the part of the artist, though 
no marked technical advance. His 
drawings of polo players are vivid 
notations of movements and gestures 
rapidly seized and rendered. The 
single landscape present intrigued 
my attention; the subject is, “‘ Round 
Houses at High Bridge,” and the 
atmosphere is splendidly suggested. 
Luks knows his values. Steam, and 








BY JAMES 
HUNEKER 







again steam, is painted in a deli- 
cate scale of pearl grays. A most 
satisfying picture. 


George has the intensity of a Span- 
iard, and the Dutchman’s craving for 
realism. He recalls Toulouse-Lautrec 
in his choice of themes. The East 
Side was once his happy hunting- 
ground. In the First and Second 
Avenue Yiddish restaurants, where old 
men with biblical heads drink coffee 
and slowly converse; on Houston Street 
where, apparently, the entire East Side 
is buying fish for Shabbas; in corners 
where the refuse of humanity drifts—there Luks catches some gleams of 
humor and pathos, some touch that brings before us in a dozen strokes of 
the brush or pencil a human trait that emerges to the surface of this 
huge boiling kettle like a spar thrown up by the sea. 


All is not misery in these mean streets; a rift of wintry sunlight, a stray 
tune from some miserable barrel organ, and behold! two children waltz 
with an unconscious zest for life that will survive till they are octogenarians. 
Of such contrasts Luks is the master. His “‘Spielers”’ is like a quivering 
page from—who knows? The East Side is yet to boast its Dickens. And 
Dickens would have enjoyed the picture of the little tousle-headed Irish 
girl of the Gas House District, with her rebellious red hair, dancing with the 
pretty flaxen-haired German child, surely the daughter of a delicatessen 
man on Avenue A. Humor, technical audacity, solid modelling, vital 
color, sane sentiment, and a searching humanity combined, make a 
vigorous appeal to you at the present exhibition. 


In a rear gallery Mr. Kraushaar 
has still that remarkable portrait of 
a lithe young Spanish bull-fighter, 
by Zulaoga, now the property of 
Mr. Willard Straight. Zulaoga is 
among contemporary painters one 
of the few who counts. The Frank 
Burty paintings and drawings at the 
Photo-Secession gallery are meritor- 
ious, as being the production of a 
young man who has held a brush 
in his hand for only three years. 
Formerly a music student—I confess 
I fail to find the so-called musical 
harmonics and rhythms in his work — he took up painting from sheer love. 
He is a grandson of the once famous Parisian art writer of the same name. 
I found evidences of honest straightforward workmanship, in company with 
sane observation. Of course, if you wish to, you can see the visible world 
as a cock-eyed symbol, but in the end air and sunshine—or rain and clouds 
—and the bravery and bulk of natural forms prevail over the absinthe 
abstractions of studios and self-admiring cenacles. I think Mr. Burty 
will “‘do things’’ some day. I found Mr. Alfred Stieglitz still the enthusiast 
and rebel against the provinciality of American ideas in the region of art. 
He has fought a good fight, and for the sheer love of art; for the profit of 
his soul and not of his pocket. An idealist born, not made. 


There is no particular reason why Henry Clews, Jr., shouldn’t write 
‘insurgent’ prefaces to the catalogues of his art shows, nor why he 
shouldn’t indite poems punching purblind critics in the mental midriff. He 
enjoys himself so, and doubtless 
gives his admirers pleasure. Per- 
sonally, I subscribe to the opinion of 
Paul Bourget that a painter should 
think only with his brush in his 
hand. However, it is not my intention 
to criticize either his verse or prose, 
or the taste that dictated them, but 
to register my very humbie opinion 
of his sculpture now on view at the 
gallery of Gimpel & Wildenstein. I 
like the modelling of Mr. Clews better 
than I do his painting; the latter 

( Continued on page 21) 
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THE WAY TO SUCCESS 


McInnis T. McInnis had a comfy restaurant, 

The food was just as tasty as an epicure could want; 

The wines were of a vintage and were delicately cooled, 

The service simply perfect, for politeness always ruled ; 

There wasn’t any hat-boy there nor any other pest, 

McInnis T. McInnis didn’t like to rob a guest. 

But somehow business languished and the people didn’t come, 
McInnis T. McInnis grew irascible and glum; 

“Wve done my best to please ’em,” he was heard at last to say, 


“ And since that doesn’t profit I will try another way!” 

















































He hired a crew of bandits as the waiters in his place, 
He set a rim of tables ’round a tiny dancing space, 

He doubled all his prices and he cut the quality, 

And ordered that his patrons should be treated shamefully ; 

Then he roped the only entrance and he put a waiter there 

Who should greet the hungry people with a rude and hostile stare; 
He was out to make “improvements,” he never stopped or swerved, 
Till he’d planted every table with a printed sign, “ Reserved.” 








And when the people entered they were trampled on, and then THIS FUNNY WORLD 
He robbed ’em and he jobbed ’em till they’d left the place again, MADGE: I’m not just sure that I’m in favor 
He let ’em do the tango and the various dips and sinks, of the present tendencies. 


But he gave no ventilation and he kept ’°em buying drinks. MARJORIE: But just think, dear, how com- 
forting it is to know that while you’re enjoying 


So the crowd just fought to enter n a ieee , oo tateten t 
And McInnis T. McInnis was a towering success! ee ee oe ee 
. s 8S. the great moral uplift. 


Berton Braley. 





as you easily may guess— 


5 
Lots of men have a “Keep Smiling” motto The New Freedom! It is a noble and sonorous In yet another respect do great men resemble 
in their offices; and a ‘‘What’s the Use of phrase. And now somebody has gone and used great mountains—they are so apt to be more 
Anything? Nothing!’ motto at home. it to advertise a loose-leaf corset. scenic than serviceable. 
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THE CRITICS HAD SAID IT A PICTURE NO WOMAN SHOULD VIEW 











It was late. He had danced twice with her 
and was hoping someone would cut in. The 
strains of a weird melody floated in through the 
decorative palms as the next dance started. 
She had blonde hair and looked up into his eyes 
confidently as she murmured: ‘I’m absolutely 
crazy to dance the Maxixe.”” ‘Don’t you think 
anybody is?”’ he answered, and in the frigid 
silence that ensued, Percy Montmorency, who 
led cotillions, walked up and saved the situation. 

¥ 
Some men are poor because they have 
ideals and courage. 
¥ 

Some people depend upon their surroundings 
for thoughts. They are either bored or travel- 
ling, sometimes both. You don’t have to travel 
unless you are weak-minded. There is as much 
romance here and now, all about you, if you 
care to look for it, as there ever was anywhere. 
If anything seems uninteresting to you—it’s 
your viewpoint. Get a new one. 

¥ 


Big business must cease for a time to think 
only of those things which are profitable, and 
think of those things which are right. 


ON LEAVING A DANCING PLACE 


As out I walked from the dancing place 
The cold wind met me face to face. 

I left fair women, fun, music, wine, 
And never got home till half-past nine. 


No welcoming voice from the stairs above— 

The voice of her I had promised to love. 

I only found in my lonely room 

A hasty note in the silent gloom: 

“Darling, you needn’t wait dinner for me — 

They give prizes every Tuesday down at 
Sans Souci.” 


¥ 


If you have to use a hammer, build 
with it—don’t knock. 


¥ 


It’s never been such a merry world since the 
pixies left off dancing in the meadows and the 
Little People helped with the chores. 


- 


A Congressman is an instrument you and I 
have created to save us the trouble of going to 
Washington. We keep him only as long as he 
really represents us. 





Go through with the thing you’ve started. Be 
what you want to be, even if it takes twelve 
innings to get there. 


¥ 


Just because some artists can draw a perfect 
circle with one stroke of the pen, we don’t throw 
away all the compasses in the world. 


¥ 


Don’t live in too much of a hurry. Be quicker 
at work than at enjoyment because work is 
finished with pleasure—enjoyment with regret. 


¥ 


The greatest thing in the world is man. The 
greatest thing in man is mind. Man, what are 
you doing with your mind? 

- 

The man who sticks to the beaten path is apt 
to end a beaten man. Try the thing you are 
afraid of. » 


Be interested and you’ ll be interesting. 


¥ 


The Big Noise is gradually being displaced 
by the still small voice. C. R. Dickinson. 
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A COMPARISON OF CAGES 


The Beast in the Zoo and the Child of the Tenements—Which Has the Better of It? 
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| DRAMATIC VALUES 


CITY NEPHEW: But don’t you want to see this show, uncle? It’s the besé 

| in town, two dollars and fifty cents a ticket. 
UNCLE EBEN (visiting in the city) : No-siree! We'd be sure to get stung. 
I tell ye it’s a living impossibility for any gal to kick ten times as high as that 
twenty-five cent show we saw last night. 













THE REST CURE 
FIRST BRIDGE FIEND: Caroline is suffering from nervous breakdown. The 










































| physicians say she must positively rest more. ENLIGHTENMENT 
SECOND BRIDGE FIEND: Is she doing so? THE CHAPERON: Young man, you have 
FIRST BRIDGE FIEND: Yes, she no longer watches the game when she’s your arm around that young lady’s waist. 
A WOMAN’S CLUB dummy. THE YOUNG MAN: Thanks! I’ve been 
¥ trying to find the spot all evening but with 
‘ As a rule the ax which hews to the line has less to do with bringing these new gowns a fellow hardly knows 
THE VERY SAME reform about than some fellow’s ax which the new order promises to grind. where he’s at. 


He had seen her before, many, many times, | 
and here she was again. The fact of their meet- ~ 


| ing so often struck him as most extraordinary. | ———————— im 
' ~~ Could it be mere chance? Or had fate, that 
4 moulder of human destinies, something to do | 
with it? He sought to recall where it was hehad | ; 9 
first set eyes on her, and he recollected without > 
difficulty. It was on a United States warship. | smal: 
It was visitors’ day, and she was surrounded | 
by young Officers. 
Next he had seen her on a cattle ranch in 


| 
North Dakota. She was garbed in a fetching | 
rig and she rode a mustang fearlessly, and with 


marvelous grace. Again, he recollected, he had | : 
J come upon her unexpectedly in the Canal Zone, | , 
' where she played a leading part in the social | . 
. doings of the Isthmus and exercised by her 6 


beauty and charm more than a little political | 
| influence. 

His brain whirled as he strove to think how 
and under what different circumstances he had | 
met this dainty bit of femininity. Where, indeed, | 
had he not met her? At Newport, at the Horse 1% 
Show in Madison Square Garden, at international \ ‘ It’s the gum that’s safe — besides de- 
yacht races, once even in a camp in the woods j ye L Bicd ——> ficial k 
of Maine he had seen her and been attracted. iclous— besides Denericial— every pack- 


|  Wasit fate after all? To use a trite phrase, were 4 age is sealed with the new airtight seal 
they made for each other? - 
i No; not necessarily. He was but a reader of ' o 3 y that keeps 
i current magazines. She, but a girl in the fic- . ‘ BE é . 

tures, She was the creation of an artist who ; 4°] a ame every piece 
could make but one girl, and who put her, always a if absolutely 
the same, in every story he illustrated. ’ 





—when you forget to bring home 
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GREAT BEAR SPRING WATER. 
“Its Purity Has Made It Famous.” 
50c. per case of 6 glass stoppered bottles. 








SUCH A SHOCK! 
PHILOSOPHER: Hot to-day? Wait. Do you | 
know that in seventy million years the earth will | 
fall into the sun? ; 
BUSINESS MAN (who has long-time invest- | 
ments): Great Scott! What’s that you say? 
PHILOSOPHER: I said that in seventy million 
years the earth would fall into the sun. 


Oe EPO ARTE PR ae Ven 


C86 TR TIES Hts 


BUSINESS MAN (wiping the fear-beads from Prove you 
his brow and apparently much relieved): Oh, 1 ft =f think of your fam- 
thought you said seven million years. h-> ‘ly! ° ° 

| BS ' ily! Bring them enjoy- 

* : SS - able benefit to their teeth, 
The fact that clothes may beso much more | : 4 ° di ° Purif 

interesting than the people who wear them : v\ appetites, digestions. urly your 

has as much to do as almost any other | Pe breath of tobacco and other odors with 


with saving polite society from extinction. ‘ this little-cost tidbit 





Devotees of Auto Sport —encounter Cut- 
ting Winds—Dust and Cinders. Wise ones 
apply Murine after other ablutions and 


A nickel can’t bring so much pleasure and 
their yes respond to the Soothing “Two pp benefits any other way. The new perfect package 
yurenter Eye Ills are thus Prevented. Try . keeps it in perfect condition so it’s always delicious for 

en guests or family. 


IT LOOKED FAMILIAR 
“A bette! ha sued balael! I thought ox CHEW IT AFTER EVERY MEAL! 
were at peace here in the United States.” 


. “Battle!”* sneered the Anglo-Saxon escort. _ 
Aw, ye’r nutty. That’s a hoss race!” 
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The market is a more benevolent institution than many people sus- 
pect. According to the report of one of the most observant of the financial 
publications, traders frequently refrain from endeavoring to lift the level 
of prices because they have a presentiment that there are many people 
who would buy stocks on a setback. Wherefore, and to encourage such 
people, they stand aside in order to permit the market to drop off toa 
lower and more appropriate level. 


Slason Thompson whose contributions to the literature of railway 
statistics have attained a high place as to accuracy and general interest 
illustrates in his recent pamphlet the disposition of the Railway Dollar dur- 
ing 1913. Operating expenses and taxes absorbed 73.55 cents as com- 
pared with 73.54 the year before, 72.54 in 1905, 70.06 in 1904, and 
69.86 in 1903. Latterly this item has been increasing at an alarming rate— 
75.58 cents for the calendar year 1913 and 82.2 cents for January 1914. 
Returning to the dollar expended during the railway year of 1913, it 
appears that 44.05 cents went to labor; 8.64 to fuel and oil (70 per cent. 
of this division also went to labor); 14.46 to materials, supplies and the 
like ; 2.26 to losses and damages and 4.14 to taxes. Passing now beyond 
the scope of operating expenses, it is found that 13.04 cents were required 
to pay the interest on the funded debt; 3.92 cents were expended on 
leases; 4.57 cents on betterments, deficits and deductions, and that there 
remained 4.92 cents for dividends and surplus. Elsewhere it is pointed 
out during the last twenty years the average freight receipts have been 
hammered down from 8.78 mills to 7.27 per ton mile and “during that 
time the enormous sum of $4,211,341,820 has been remitted in freight 
charges to the shippers, not one red copper of which has reached the 
consumers.” 


A dummy director is one who is called upon to say something when a 
legal investigation is in operation. 


Assuredly the market is a queer institution. The other day Great 
Northern Preferred in its staid and deliberate fashion, after being dealt in 
to the extent of 3400 shares, moved up a conservative quarter of a point 
while Rumely Preferred upon a single transaction of 100 shares flew up 
the full measure of two entire points. 


The National City Bank in its May Bulletin calls attention to the fact 
that many people appear to misunderstand the function of the Federal 
Reserve banks. They will be bankers’ banks and not ordinary commercial 
banks; they are to hold the reserves and to clear the checks of member 
banks, make rediscounts for them and engage in certain open market 
operations. In point of fact, the ordinary every-day banking relations of 
the community, of business men and banks will not be materially altered. 
Every city can continue to do business with individuals, firms or corpo- 
rations within its own limits or in any other part of the Union or the world 
in which it has hitherto done business. Reserves are to be held in a new 
way and in new places but banking and business will no more be confined 
within districts than heretofore and it is simply misleading to represent that 
the future of a city will be injuriously affected by reason of its failure to 
secure a Federai Reserve bank. 


_The weather is veering over to the bull side of the market. 


“The Careful Investor’ is the name of a new book written by a 
college professor. It is a satisfaction to know that the new crop of grad- 
uates will be wise in their generation in respect to AX, WX and other stock 
exchange symbols. 


The ordinary man is willing to admit that he does not understand the 
problem of railroading and that the matter of upkeep is one that is beyond 
his criticism and yet he may be pardoned after looking over the annual 
reports of the Missouri Pacific for wondering how much a road ought to 
spend to keep itself in condition. The fact, for instance, that Missouri 


Pacific during the last eight years bestowed over 119 millions on mainten- 
ance of way, structure and equipment and that during the single year of 
1913 it devoted 19 millions to those purposes, would make the every day 
individual wonder why the road is not in pretty fair shape and make him 
wonder still more why according to an expert’s opinion it will require 
during the next five years an additional 85 millions to establish it in first- 
class condition. 


Bumper crops and a state of under-production will sooner or later 
make the stock market sit up and take notice. Albert Ulmann. 












Bottled only by the 
Brewers, 
Beadleston & Woerz, 

New York. 
Order from any dealer. 


That Is the Universal Verdict About Imperial 




















For Liquor and Drug Users 


A scientific treatment which has cured half a mil- 


lion in the past thirty-four years, and the one 

treatment which has stood the severe test of time. 
more | ment Administered by medical experts, at the Keeley 

Institutes only. For full particulars write 


To the Following Keeley Institutes: 


Birmingham, Ala. a Hat ee x Okla., Salt Lake City, Utah, 
Spri Ark. Marion, Ind. 18 N. Stiles St. h 

ag ey Fong Plainfield, Ind. Philadelphia, 

Marsh-Strong Bldg. Crab Orchard, Ky. 812 N. Bi J 

r Portland, Me. Pittsburgh, Pa., Guatemala City, 
San Francisco, Calif. ‘ortiand, Me. 4246 Fifth Ave. y te 

Douglas Bldg. Greensboro, N. C. Columbia, 8. C, Puebla, Mexico. 

Atlanta, Ga. Columbus, Ohio. Dallas, Texas. London, England. 
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To complete your 
Summer Home 


Add to the pleasures of your country 
place the completing touch—by getting 
an early reservation on one of these . 
beautiful 30 foot Speedway Runabouts. 
Delivery can be made later. and you'll be 
sure of a boat that brings a thrill-of pride 
every time you see her. She's graceful, 
speedy, comfortable and as easy to run 
asa light car. Upkeep cost is very little 
surprisingly so. 


Gas Engine and Power Co. and: 
Charles L. Seabury Co., Consolidated 
Launch Dept. W., Morris Heights, New York City 
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THE SEVEN ARTS 


(Conitnued from page 16) 





too often reminiscent of Whistler, and charged with a certain preciosity. 
The straining after the morbid, the unusual, is easily recognizable in the 
sculpture, but there is no denying the talent displayed. The head of Poe 
is full of deft modelling, apart from the imaginative conception; it is 
Poe the thinker, not the bird of night, fallen upon evil days. The exotic 
note in the exhibition betrays the seeker after recondite sensations, not 
pleasant, yet characteristic. The various ‘“‘gods”’ reveal ironic humor 
—the god of flies, for example, and also the god of the Ritzonians, an 
admirably expressed portrait of the Maitre-d’hotel of the Ritz, Paris. The 
portrait busts are interesting. In a word, I dare to suggest to Mr. 
Clews (an amateur who wisely elects to spend his days in laborious efforts, 
instead of wasting them in frivolous pursuits) the fact that he is a sculptor 
by temperament, and that I hope in the future he will stick to his last, like 
the cobbler in the proverb, and become a Sunday painter for mere 
distraction. 


At the New York Paint Club, on Upper Broadway, a group of young 
artists are showing their wares; among the rest, Israel Doskow—I admired 
his portrait of the poet, Charles Hanson Towne—Frank A. Nankivell, 
Laetitia Herr, Adele Klein, Harriet S. Phillips, G.W. Parker, and David 
Robinson. 


It is with pleasure I read that some “‘ vandal’”’ (of superior artistic taste) 
had been chipping the statues in the Avenue of Victory, at the Berlin Tier- 
garten. The mystery to me is why Marinetti and his ferocious band of 
“futurists ’’ doesn’t visit Berlin with dynamite sticks up their sleeves, and 
blow up that cemetery of marble dolls and hideous taste, known as the 
Sieges-Allee. Talk about the monstrous taste of our forefathers! And 
Wilhelm Kaiser admires the spot. 


May is the last month of picture exhibitions, though several galleries 
keep open their hospitable doors all summer. Just now at the Montross 
Gallery there is a special show of pictures by American artists, and at the 
Macbeth Gallery a group of selected paintings by American painters. Both 
exhibitions are well worth a visit. I found much to console the eye at 
Montross’—-the Ryders (Albert P.), the Dewings, and two examples by 
Kenneth Hayes Miller. The landscape, delicate in feeling and technique, 
by James Preston, reminded me of the progress made by this young 
painter. A winter scene, by George Bellows—not shown in the main gallery 
—again emphasized the great gifts of this artist. When I think of a Royal 
Academy Exhibition, and the tremendous concussion bound to ensue in 
Burlington House if such a dynamic canvas as this skating picture were to 
be smuggled in among the feeble, coloriess mediocrities——! What joy 
to read the London papers next day! 


Tried and trusty favorites are hung at Macbeth’s. Davies, Emil 
Carlsen, Leon Dabo, Robert Henri—his capital, ‘“‘ Bridget Paul Dougherty, 
Frieseke—whose sunshine is more sublimated than ever—Childe Hassam, 
colorist by the grace of God, as they say in Germany; Ernest Lawson, an 
early landscape of rich tonalities; Elmer MacRae, Theodore Robinson, 
Chauncey F. Ryder, Prendergast— thrice delightful Maurice—Willard L. 
Metcalf, Ivan Olinsky, Gardner Symons, J. Alden Weir, Ballard Williams, 
the late J. H. Twachtman-— surely the prince of American impressionists, 
as he is certainly the pioneer—and others, are all displayed in happy 
sequence. Of the various black and white exhibitions, I shall find occasion 
to speak of next week, not forgetting several plays—new and old—at the 
local theatres. 
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Going to Europe? Good! 
Let us Help You! 


Trained experts in our Traveler's Bureau can 
map out an itinerary that will add to your 
comfort—and save you money. 


Steamship and railway rates, letters of credit, 
hotel tariffs, incidental expenses—let us give 
you our help—teli you what your trip will 
cost —add to your comfort. 


HOTEL MALPIN 


Broadway & 34 % St.,New York 


Our guests, we believe, are entitled to more 
than meals and a place to sleep. The McAlpin 
Traveler's Bureau has been created to make 
them feel that their interests are our own. 


Cool, airy rooms, a cuisine that is notably 
good, and courteous attendants always at your 
command— and the tariff is moderate. 


Management of MERRY & BOOMER. 











BSMARCE, like all Germans, prized Personal 
Liberty as the breath of life—a NATURAL 
RIGHT to be guarded and defended at any cost. 
Among our millions of law-abiding German-Ameri- 
can citizens there is not a man who does not con- 
sider it insolent tyranny of the most odious kind 
for any legislation to issue this command: “Thou 
shalt NOT eat this—thou shalt NOT drink that.” 
Germans know that there is no evil in the 
light wines and beers of their fathers. 
EVIL ONLY IS IN THE MAN WHO 
MISUSES THEM. Fifty-seven years ago 
ANHEUSER-BUSCH founded their great 


institution upon the tenets of the Constitution 
of the United States.’ During these fifty-seven 
years they have honestly brewed an honest beer 
—the kind that has added to the temperance of 
nations. Their great brand—Budweiser—is de- 
manded throughout the world. Its sales exceed 
any other beer by millions of bottles, proving it 
to be in a class by itself. 
ANHEUSER-BUSCH - ST. LOUIS 
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the home plant 

































of good address wanted by a reputable house, in every locality. No 


| Agents previous experience necessary. Prompt settlements and easy hours. 


BOX A2 Guokr, 301 LAFAYETTE STREET, NEW YORK 


OLD ROXTON: The limousine, Peters! And Peters, owing to the 
present temper of the unemployed, leave out the cut-flowers! 
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~ Your Hair Healthy 


Vaseline 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Hair Tonic 


A health-giving dressing 


for the scalp. 


Prevents dandruff and fall- 
ing of the hair. 

Gets right down to the roots 
and gives just the necessary 
stimulation needed to keep 
the hair in perfect con- 
dition. For sale everywhere. 

Send 10c. for trial size bottle 

CHESEBROUGH ars COMPANY 


onsoli 
51 State Street New York 














March 22, 1814. 


“Ah, out we had acomfortable time 
of it last night at the tavern—Ben 
with his long pipe at one end of the 
bench, I and my long pipe at the other 
—and a bottle of fine OLD OVERHOLT 
RYE on the table before us! 


Old Overholt Rye 


**Same for 100 years”’ 


Pure and delicious now as in the 
days when it cheered the hearts of 
our forefathers. Always uniform 
in purity and quality. 

Mellowed inthe wood and 
bottled in bond. 


A. OVERHOLT & CO. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 





















MEN 


of affairs— men who 
direct the financial 
activities of the entire 
country —are firmly 


committed to the 


NEW YORK SUN 





as their 
newspaper 

















make beautiful decorations 

Puck Prints _ club rooms and dens. 

end 10c. in stamps for 

catalogue of oetndites yoo on heavy 
paper suitable for framing. 


Guo, 301 Lafayette St., New York 
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PUCK’S GOLF IDIOT 


(Continued from page 10) 


stroke was really the master stroke, and that Vardon was wrong in saying 


that the pull and the slice were the most important. 


It was shown that one could be champion of Earth, and Venus, and 
Mars, without knowing how to pull or slice; that it was of infinitely more 
importance to know how to keep straight down the middle of the fairway, 





THE TRACK OF THE PUSH 


and that one had a far greater chance of doing this and of keeping control 
of the ball with the push stroke than with the pull or the slice. 
One of Vardon’s ghosts makes him say that the ball is hit on top and 
that at the moment of impact the club is twirled half ’round the ball. 
Another says that he hits the ball on top and forces it onto the ground 


whence it bounces on its joyful way. 


The truth about the push stroke is so simple that it is almost a shame 

to take the money I do for explaining it in divers parts of the world. 
The push stroke in golf is played by a descending blow, which hits 
the ball before it gets to the bottom of its swing. The diagram ‘‘The 
Track of the Push” shows this clearly. It is in 





effect a chop stroke. It has its almost exact coun- 
terpart in the chop stroke at tennis. 

It is futile to say that the ball is hit above the 
centre as Vardon is made to explain. 

This could not possibly get the ball into the air. 

The point of impact must be below the centre 
of the ball’s mass. I explained how this could be 
decided by playing the stroke with a blackened 
club on a new ball, or by putting a white dot on a 


particular place on the ball, playing the shot and 

THE FINISH OF THE showing where the dot was reproduced on the club. 

PUSH SHOT George Duncan, the famous young English 

professional, is a keen student of the game. He 

experimented on the lines suggested by me and found that the master 

stroke of golf, which is undoubtedly the push stroke, is produced as I say 

and as set out in ‘‘Modern Golf.”” The word ‘“‘push”’ includes all that 

great class of strokes wherein back-spin is designedly applied to the ball 
for the purpose of affecting and controlling its flight and run. 


Harry Vardon is one of the greatest exponents of the push stroke, 
although he says that Braid is the master of the master stroke. 

If this be right, Braid’s dictum must be entitled to some respect. He 
says you cannot possibly get the push stroke by trying to do something to 
the ball at the moment of impact—and this is unquestionably correct. 

What happens at the instant during which the ball adheres to the club 
is merely an incident in the pre-determined arc described by the club head. 
The blow is too rapid to permit of the golfer trying to do anything during 
impact, and to affect the ball in the manner required for the push shot it 


must be done during impact. 


Harry Vardon uses for this stroke a cleek with more loft than the one 


he usually plays with; also it is more upright in its lie. 


This makes him stand in nearer to the ball and consequently his swing 


is more upright than usual. 


This keeps the head of the club more in the upright plane so that it 


can finish pointing towards the hole. 

He plays the ball as shown in the cut of George 
Duncan with his hands well forward. This naturally 
robs his club of some of the loft, but it still leaves him 
enough to get well in under the ball and so, with the aid 
of the descending blow, to produce all the back-spin 
he wants; and this back-spin is of the essence of the 
push stroke. 

The short upright club is of great assistance in pro- 
ducing this stroke and anyone trying to acquire it should 
see that whether in wood or iron he has a club suitable 
for the stroke. 


Far too little attention is paid to this matter by 
players. It is possible to have three cleeks which by 
an exactly similar stroke produce three different results. 

It should be the aim of scientific club-makers to 
produce clubs that leave as little chance of error as 
possible to the player. 

Sd 


TWO WAYS 





DUNCAN PLAYING 
THE PUSH SHOT 


WILLIS: There are two ways of buying stocks. One is to buy outright. 


GILLIS: Yes; the other is to buy in wrong. 
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PEBBLEFORD 
Old Ki _[— 
Quality 
Kentucky Bourbon 


CLEAR SPRING DISTILLING CO., 
| BOURBON. NELSON COUNTY, KY 
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it’s de same 
ole whiskey, suh. 


Time doan nebber 


a. W. HARPER 
| WHISKEY 


I ’member, well, ole Massa John 
wouldn’t evah let me use nothin’ 
else for his mawnin’s mawnin’, ! 
HI 
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BERNHEIM DISTILLING Co. 
Louisviite, Ky. 
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HENRY LINDENMEYR & SONS 


PAPER WAREHOUSE 


82, 834 and 36 Bleecker Street ? 
RANCH WARKHOUSE: 20 Beekman Street 5 N*¥Y Yor« 


All kinds of Paper made to order 
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HIGHEST HONORS | IN FRANCE — 


Sr 2 ever awarded a Gold Medal at Foreign Expositions 


Bruxelles Exposition, 1910, Belgium Bruxelles Exposition, 1897, Belgium 
Exposition, 1873, Bae epecttons 1907-7 
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